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MAJOR ACTIVITIES - . ^^n 

■■ ^ ' ' 

The purpose of this project has been to improve the quality of, and to 

. ' ■ >i 

demonstrate the thost- effective methods and technique's' of Career Education at 
^ the secondary level in four high schools in the S-tate of New Hampshire. To 
reach this purpose, we have utilized a^set of procedural directions (a par- 
ticipatory change model) for moving ,sy.stems in the four settings through the 
various stages of career education program development. 

We have7fpcused on two change p^nts in demonstrating" effective career 
education methodologies. ^ * " ^ 

The. first change point addressed those activities and structures that 
make possible the greatest 4egree of schp,Ql/community interflow. We have 

■ 0 \ ' ; • . 

looked at existing structures for moving students int.o the .community, to'deter- 
mine the policies and procedures that must be effected by eacli governing body 

(school committee, superintendent, principals, t etc.) so that students can most 

■ 

effectively titilize the community as a leari^ing envir,onment . Some of the 
structures that were^ looked at were scheduliifig , transportation, recordkeeping ' 
and gradiji^oT\uch experiences, student control policies, and coordination^ 
of assignments across departments within the school. We also looked at those 
structures that bring the community into the school — these ^ranged from simple 
activities such as the use gf resource persons in the classroom, career days, 
and job fairs, to utilization of community business and industry people, both 
active and retired, to teach courses, as part of the school curriculum. 

Our theorj^ in improving this aspect of- the high school program is that ^ 
the interest whicH thes^ta|flH|g generate among the ^ ation^would 

motivate the o ^- ^^^^^f^ j more^ction/experiti ^^^^ ^aching 

methodologies. 



The second focus of change vas at the academic curriculum level (we 
Included Guidance as a "curriculum.") • most communities the ctirriculum 
is a' sacrosanct institution, whether it be a well defined continuum of -skill 
development or as in most high schools, a series of course descriptions. 

Teachers fa high schools have seen -their role as providingT^iformation 

about their subject area; They have; for the most part, been trained in,^t^ 

. ' ■ ■ ' , 'S 

continue to use th.^stand up, teacher centered approach to im^iarting this 

information. To motivate them to become more action/community ofiented, they 

must see the relationship between the things that 4: hey now teach and Career 

Education concepts and objectives. The process of weaving together the '> 

learning of academic skills and information, with Career .Education concepts 

and activities is what is called curriculum infusion. While the concept of 
infusions has been discussed and worked on for a number of years, and while 

practically every career education j)rogram in the country has developed 

voliunes of curriculimi materials, most of thesfe materials are activities' 

which, while they are obviously infusiqns, do not dray a ,cX6ar pictjure of 

how infusion takes place. What we attempted to do is to help school faculties 



to induce the general instructions for inftisiotl into each aciademic ol^jectdve, 
so that teachers can see that tlv^^^re is no threat to the sanctity of their 
curriculum. They can then do the actual infusion regardless of the specific 
content or information with which they, are working,' The products of this 

activity have been: - 

\ • ; / 

> any academic curriculumv^ - . 

2. Three infused English curricula. 

3. ,,Four systematic Guidance' programs ^ . ' 

4. One interdisciplinary criteria related implementation plan. 

- • • \ 

/ 



.'The theory be^iAd^this approach is that the participants wha cause 
the changes "are learners , and must be started whesfi they are arid move towards 

■ ■ ■ : ' ' ' ■ • ■ ■ ■ - A ■ ■ - ■ 

their goals at their rate and in their own best learning style. 

While this two pronged process was going on, the central project staff 

was in the process of- developing an assessment system for determining the 

level of development of each s^oo|^ along a continutnn towards an ideal high 

school* career eduqation program. 

fiTt^re describing the major activities undertaken, during the project 

year, we will' describe the^project organizational structure so that those ac- 

tivities can be reviewed within the proper context, * 

, ' . ' y . " \' 

T^he State Department of Education and Keene State Gollegfe have • provided 
overall leader ship^ for development of the model at the* four high school sites. 
The project staff first, selected and adapted a common participatory change ' 
model and trained the local directors in the use of th^ model. This model 
ini^luded mechanisms fbr inclusion' of all populations, administrators, teachers/ 
students, parents^ and thle business and industrial connnunity in the develop- 
ment of each of the products.^ (Involvement causes investment). It further 
included simplified \^ans of making needs analysi^ (Where are we ngw? Where 

should we be?), procedures for managing the setting of goals ami objectives, 

/ ^ 

the development of strategies for reaching t"iiQts4 goals and pbjectives, and 
methods of evaluating the whole ^stem. The staff then provided ongoing technical 
assistance to the local managers in carr'^Jj^ing through t^e model. 

Irf each of the selected schools, an advisory committee was to be sele, 
including administrators :eachers, stydents, parent, and business /industry 
representative^. This ..ap provided information and reviewed prdcess as 
eacfi step was completed. ' ^ ^ 

[ y , . - ■ 

Second, each school selected professiona^l working committees for each of the 
"'■ ' ' 3. ' fit . / 



curriculum infusion models to be developed, and for fttfvelopment of the 
community involvement structures. Each of the pi;ofesMonal wotking com- 
mittees was paid at their contract rate for time spent vvbeypnd their working 
day. 

Each working committee djefined the segment of its ct^ricula or community 
program to be reviewed. All products that have been recoJ|aended have had 

iSOme fi^ld testing (Juring the course of the grant and finai^| reports of ac- 

/tivities reflect the restirts of this field testing. 

After all products ^ere completed the project staffs h^d disseminatian 
meetings with representati-v^es of other high schools in the sAte, Working 
committees of the type in the pilot schools have met with theSr counterparts 
who developed the various products and were instructed in the IWocess used, 
implementation problems encountered, ^nd other information perMnent to the 
diffusion of the models. Four of these dissemination/dif fusiori||meetings were 
held, one at each of the pilot schools. - ^ 



V ^ Conval Regional High School 

Peterborough, Ne\^ Hampshire ' 

Kearsar^e Regional High School 
North SuttonV^New Hamj)shire 

Merrimack Valley Regidnal High School 
Penacook, New Hampshire 

Plymouth High School 

Plymouth, New Hampshire 

■ 

With this brief introduction to project organization and dev€}|Lopment , we 
move to the objectives as they 'appeared in the original proposal v||Lth de- 
scriptions of the activities that took place during the project tclmove 
towards their attaiiinent. ■ , 
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STRUCTURAL CHANGE >OBjicTIVES 
In the participatory change process thejparticipants themselves are to 
identify the ends as well as_ the jne.ans of their action. ' However, the ^uide- 

■ ^ , • ^ ^ • , ' .... * j. ' 

lines underlying the felease of these funds do set 'certain parameters re- ' 

'garding those ends. In addition, this proposal in its entirety commits the 

gtantee to move toward fulfillmrent of a specific portion of the guidelines, 

i.e., implementation of a high school mo4el. The structural change objectives 

which are presente^ below are intended to summarize the major t.hrusts of this 

proposal, draw out the types of changes which underlie the learner ouecorae 

objectives, and allow for significant participato:^y involvement in the 

setting of ends while staying within the federal paramaters. 

The State Department of Education will Utilize a Systematic Approach to * 
Career Educatlori at the High School Level . 

A prime product of this project will be the documentation of the stages 
involved in moving toward ^ ideal Career Education program at the high school 



4 



level. The documentation of these stages shall be sufficiently clear and 
credible so that the Department of Education is utiliz^g the model by the 
end of the project year in order to: 

1. Determine •the degree of Career Education implementation of 

t 

schools within the state, 'and to interact in a proactive way 

in Identifying the next steps towatd full implementation. / 

2. Identify policy issues in educational reform and con^^icate 
^/ these matters to policy setters and to the general public. 

> 3. Redefine its technical assistance role so as to match the ^ 
change points identified. ^ / ^ 

. 4. i^ferform a "qhality assessment'\role in coordinating di&seLinatibn 



activity across the state and with other states and agenqies* 



Each HiRh SchoQl will Develop and Install a Cayeer E^ucdtion Infuised 
Curriculum in at Least One Cilrriculum Area and with /its Coutxgeling . 
Departmetit. A Model for Such Infusion. Shall Also be Documented- , \ . 

Essential characteristics of this product shall include: 

1- Identification and defecrlpf io/ of each of the curricula elements 

^ * in the'^choseii academic area (s)# * 

■ \^ ■ ■ ' ■ . 

2. A list q£\Career Education goals acceptable to the locdl 

eduction agency. , ' 

♦ • • ■ • ' •• ' • , 

3; A list of student , outcomes related to these 'goals. 

■ • . ■ ' v '. > / , / 

'4. ""a set of ilnstructions fo^ achieving each Career Education outcome 

. ■ : " ^- ■ • ' ■ " 

*withln each academic curricula element, 

. Such Structural Changes Shall be Made in. the Compreh^sive High School . 
Program as to SiRnificanfly Increase. School to Community and also Community 
to School Interfldjw, A Mo<^l fpr Effecting .Sufch Change Sh^ 11 Also -be Docmented . 




Indicators of increased scliool to community Interflow may jirnclude: 

• - -X ■ ' ' ' - ' . : ' . ' 

1. Expansion fof . cooperative educational opportunities to" include at 

-\ ' ^east as^many "non^tta^itionally vocationa^" positions^ 

^ "traditional vocat^ronal" positions, ^ 

W • ^^^^ ' , ' , ^' ' \ ' ' ' ^ 

.^2r" The installation of sufficient released time mechanisms to allQw ' 

V ^ . 

both students, teachers, and counselors to relat?e to these job 
experience sites as an integral part of the total curriculum. ♦ 
^ 3,^ The provision, directly or indirectly, of requisite transportation. 
\^ 4, Agreements Ijfetween academic departments that are sufficiently 

wv» ' ' » . , - • 

>^reinforc:|(n^ of teachers a.n^ystudents involved in community based 
^ learning. Such agreemetits shall include ways of reflecting such 

^.J learning within the cumulative records of individual ^tudents. 

" * ^ . ' ^ ' - J " 

. Indicators of increased community *to school interflow may include: 

1. Airfive and retired'W^rkers'' in the community, serving as part^^time 

) 
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a members of th^xroaching staff and ^^ffe ring np^ini-courses of some 

duration. * a - ' 



and staff and student behaviors so as to i^courage the re-entry of 



2. The opening of the high school ^nd its equi'jmient to community . ,\ . 

use on a cbritinuing basis. . ^r 
*3, The provisions of such faculty to ,tl\e conpiinitjf c^ai^se? iso as not 

to ^reflect that cotbmunity courses are *Wtrar^wo^" for tired • 
faculty, ^r thai: community courses can be ataffed with less 
^ qualified teacheiirs* ^ . . , ^ 

4«-; The reoirganipatibn of school policy (if necessary), school budgets, 

J 

both the' recent dropout arid the mature adult jfeto the offering of 
the comprehensive program. 

S'tudents ^ ^ \\ , i 

The student bodies of the fotrr schools will be part of^he structural 
.reshaping of the way students interact with the realities of work as shown 
by such indicatorj^ as: • 

• - ■ , s 

1. Active and on-going involvement of student leaders in the plrticipatgry 
change committee of ^ the school and in the policy ,t^administrative , : 
counselor, and faculty sub-comrfiittees'. Furthermore^ a'majority of 
Other participants, the third-party evaluators*, and the"^ substantia"! ^ 
toajority of . the studeirtr bqdy itself shallyjudge sjich involvement as ^ 

. ■ . • ,/r ^ .y ' - . 

being effective in signif icantlvimproving tlie student ' stability to 
interact with issues and people of the working wdrld*. (Indicators, 
of such structural change are included in, th^ learner outcome ob- 
jectives for the other participants and are -ipspecially highlighted 
/in the objec^tives for the community. This is logical as the student 



■population is itself a broad stratum of thejitommuni/ty and learner 

- . ' . 

.outcomes slibuld intersect as school-community interflow become sub^ 
stantial,) \ 



S^t^At, Identification .with long-tera as 
* ^ shown by their 'initiative in defining and 'establlsj^ing <^echanlsms 

for iii|lntaining their role> ^ Such initiatives shall includes but 
r -not be limited to, those indicated in iintroductlon to Career 



Education >c (K.^ftoyt, Office of Career idtjTcation) 

^_ ^ ^ ^^^^ 



r 



Teachers 

' . / , ' ' . ■ ■ 

The teachers at each of the high schools will be part of the structural 

reshaping of the high school curriculum so as to incorporate Career Education 

concepts* Indicators of structural involvement shall include: 

^ 1. The. development of an infused curriculum by the ''teachi^s of at 

least one core subject at each school^ * ^ » . ^ ^ 

2^ 'The field testing and revision of that curri^culum by the teacher 

. - . \ ^ ^ - I - 

^ * group itself. • f . 

3. Evidence that the teacher groups acted within working subcommittees 

>^which includj^tudents, other faculty, c^nselors, administrators, ^ 

and community representatives ; and that these .others attest to their 

own substantial involvement. , . ' ? 

** • ' * 

V 4. Teachers id^tify specific 'policy changes needed in order to move 
further on implementation of infused curriculimi; make concrete ^ 
r^ommendations such as staffing i budgetings or st^ent control 

changes; anck are successful in^affecting at /leas^t one si^h chaifige. 

^ ' ^ , ^ : ■ ' \ 



Counselors 

The counseling departiments *atv each of the high schools will implement;, 
the Career Guidance pre 



prj^^^^ developed by tfie New Hamp^h^e Department of 
npshire Personnel* and Guidance Association. ' Indicators 



Education and New Hampshire Personnel* and' Guidance Association. ' Indicators 
that counselitig (departments have * struct ura^lly installed this approach at (hese 
schools shall include the following: « ^ 



Malntenancie of a system^of articulating Career Education a^ctlvlties / 

. ^ ^ ■ ' . y ' • 

that correspond to developmental stages of the students, recording. 

■ . . . ^ ■ , ' ^- . ' . ■ ■ 

teacher documentation of ^^tivities carried put (to^vbid duplication), 

, a^nd Identifying and addressing wi^h the, teacher* those gaps that Hill 

exist. * w >• ' " ^ • 

I ' ■ ■ i ■ :■ ^ . , ■ . . " 

» 2. Planning trainltig activities with teachers .and administrators^ . 

" : . . ■ • ' « ■ • •'" v.v .. 

3- Act as' the department accountable for maintenance of a Career Edu< . . \ 



cation resource center \irHich shall include a current' and evaluative 

' ' / ' V ■ ' 

inventory of res'ource people and curriculum products, 
4, All counselors will periodically work with teachers In- classroom 

situations, group guidance sessions, and placement tas.kis,' 

« ^ „ ?i> ' , ■ 

Administyator-fi— and School Boards . ^ . * 

Administrators and policy makers at each of the schools shalj. demonstrate 



thci*^ ir*creaced 3^1*' ity td^ nnr^orcf-AnH fiWl ^irt-. imon f hp Rtructur^^ l changes 



identified as necessary to- implementing a career infused curriculum, career ' 
guidance, and school-conmunity interflow. ' Itidic„ator« of th:^ increased ability 
" shall include; ' , , ^ . . * ^ 



1, On-going participation in the working^'subcomn^itteels. ^ : ; 

2, Responsiveness to the structural change needs'.^ as identified through 
consensus within these groups (Other participants shdll be involved 
in assessing' administrative and policy malcer ability to articulate 
these needs to the larger*^ommunity^ This does not. mean th^t the^e 
administrators and policy makers iipcessarily, support thes« positions.) 

3w At least two structural cjianges requiring broad policy 'Reshaping' 
' ' shall he presented to' the school committees* A^t lea^t one of these 
shall receive approval and be// administratively installed. ^ 
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The Communltv ■ ^ 

•/ . .A cross sect^ion of those connnunity persons. who are part of the world of 
wcrrk (including not only business ajjd industry but also professionals,; 
]goVernment/sociai service, homemakers, artists), and who can sierve as points 
Q.f access to the commanity, shall play an integral part in the activities of 
tl^ participatory change committee of each high schpol, and in each working 
subcommittee. These .citizens shall not only react to the values and needs 
projected by the academic participants; they shall also demonstrate tj^lr 
ability toi articulate community issues and to initiate recommendations and 
strategies for structural change. Indicators of such action shall include:, 

1, A responsible role in developing the participatory change model used 
in their community, and a role in selection of the varfous partici- 
pants in this process. 

2, During the initial assessment of needs and res.ources they shall 
insure tha| community needs are included and that school resources 

. are surveyed in terms of the communities^^ needs. 

3, The carrying out of a distinctive role in analyzing the assessment 

results, and in the subsequent setting of goals and objectives 

based upon this analysis • . 
» 

A, As strategies for reaching these goals and objectives are developed, 
community representatives shall frequently perform leadership roles 
as shown by their calling of working sessions, securing of further 
resources, shaping of recommendations for action, and representation 
.of these recommendations* to the broader committees, 
5. Citizens shall be involved in project evaluation — Including design, 
^ Information collections, ^nd presentation of findings. They shall 
avail themselves of T.ready ^access to project staff and records. 

^ , IQ. 

Q " ■ 't ■' > ^ ■ ,.. . ' \ ' 
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Results 

,The project can most easily be reviewed if we group the objectives under 
four major headings as follows: • . 

■ a. Development of th^ High School Careex EcJuQation Assessment System, 
b. Development of tlie infused^ curricula . \ 
"c. Development of achool ,to cQmmunity ^nkages. 
d. A review of participation levels and of .the change process. 

^ f Development of the Hi^t;^ School Career Education Assessment System 

The assessment system began, conceptua lly , with the paper, An |iitro\^uction 
To Career Education. The nine student outcomes listed in that document were 
extracted and conditjLons for their achievement were assigned to ee^ch outcome 
during a workshop attended b^/^thirty-'f ive representatives of the project school 
the. State Department of Education arid Keene State College. These nine outcomes 
were expanded to fifteen and aft « introductory ph^-losophy was developed. 

.The resulting paper was- sent to the mee^tinjg participants, to the f if ty ^ 
$tlte Career Education Coordinators and to all High Sct^ool Principals for 
review. Feedback from this review caused further revision of the paper to 
thirteen student outcomes. These outcomes, conditions and the introductory 
philosophy were recommended to become a conceptual framework for high schools 
with the assessment system to be developed from this framework. 

Reviewers suggested that the assessment system be management oriented and 
that we restrict it to just those objectives that are directly related to Caree 
Education. ' 

A first draft of the assessment, system was then drawn up utilizing six of 
the thirteen objectives in the overall conceptual framework. This document was 
revieved by a series of evaluation specialistj^ re-edited and then field tested 
In the four pilot schools. As a result of this field testing, it vas re-worked 
again, and again reviewed by outside consultantSv^ who recommended a series of 



packagiilg changes, "y^^^^ were made, and the docttment 'was field tested with 
the four pilot schools for a second time. The final document is attached to 
"^this package. 

Reviewers will see that the assessment system is now Part I of the 
document and the conceptual framework is Part II. As it now exists, the 
assessment system is a self evaluatory tool to be used by high school staffs 
in assessing their own level of development in Career Education^ The de- 
scriptors to be evaluated are curriculum management milestones and can be 
applied to any school, which feels that it would like to adopt a systematic 
process for attaining its Career Education goals. (See the attached assess-, 
ment system for further details) i 

b. development of the Infused Curricula 

^t the outset of the project, we asked each school to select a curriculum 
committ*ee to develop one career education infused curriculum. Three of the 
schools selected their English Departments as their curriculum committee. The 
fourth stated that they had reviewed the apptoacK used in Oregon in their 
graduation criteria project and, as such, would like ^o use an interdisciplinary 
organization to review the tot^l curriculum and set up infusion mechanisms for 
the whole curriculum. Each .curriculum committee in concert with the guidance 

and advisory committees then worked through the goa 1 selection, needs assess- 

•A 

ment and operational goal setting stages, and at this point, broke off to begin 
work on developing the means of infusing the objectives that they had selected 
into each of their curricula. 

Each of the three schools developed different infusion plans based on th*ir 
student's perceived needs. The curricula directions range from the inception 
of mini-courses in specific career decision making skills to the' infusion of 

1 12. 
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skills into existing m^it^i and; l^Lterature courses. For a* specific review of 
t|ie plans developed by the schools, see each of the pilot school final reports 
attached t<x this document. 

The fourth school (Conval) moved frdm the needs assessment to the identifi- 
cation of 'broad career education graduation criteria. (All four schools used 

the, "conceptual framework for hi,gh schoo^g in New Hampshire,*' as a starting 
point). These broad criteria were then biroken into component learner outcomes 
a^nd in rffect learner milestones, Thesd^ have now been incorporated into a 

plan for inclusion in the existing currictiila structure, (See the Conval report 

J 

fdi^'speci^ics on the career education graduation criteria and implementation 
system). - ^ 

c\ Develoi>inent of School Community Linkap;es f 

In e'acli school a committee of administrators, counselors, placement 
people and, in some crises, a community representative was fonjied to revie\y the 
existing guidance program, and to review the school* s linkages ^ith the community. 
They were ag^d to develop two plans; a systematic guidance program to insure 
that all students received the basic information they need to make career >^e- 
lated decisions, either while in school, or at the point of transition to further 
education, training, or a job; and a plan to expand the partnership of the school 
and community • ^ 

In looking at all four schools, most of the work of this committee was done 
on the developmentx of a guidance system, and less effort was expended on pushing 
the limits of the schools out into the community. The amount of structural 
change 'that occurred as a result of these committees, which would dramatically 
change the relationship of school and community, was minimal. However, all 
four were able to assess their current linkages and make recommendatif)ns for 
non-Structural changes and expansions of existing programs. (Resource speakers, ^ 
vorkstudy, shadowing, cooperative education etc.). 



Each committee did generate a guidance plan or system and these can be 
reviewed by consulting the individual school reports which are attached. 

, d. Participation levels and the Change ^i/ocess ^ 

During August 1975, all four schools were contacted by the central staff 
and a series of orientation meetings were held with the administration and 
their appointed site manager. 

During those sessions, the various committee memberships were outlined 
(curriculum, guidance and advisory) and all were introduced to participatory 
decision making techniques and to i:he systems method for implementing, change. 

The central staff, from that point on, acted as a resource to the local 
managers in managing the participatory change process. 

Each school, in its three coramitteeg^ nt]^t at least the letter of the law 
in the participation of the various populations on the three committee's, 
however, t\\e opera tibn of the committee's in each school was a function of the 
administrative environment in^the school wh(tjjv. preceded this project. In 
effect, those "schools vhere committees ware often called into being,^ and 
whosc^work had been used, were abj.e to function; those where ^the systetn had 
not been as participa t/ory were less able - to function using the system. In 
some schools, the teatKers had greater understanding of grpup process and 
also realized that their products would be ttsed if they were of good quality. 
In other schools, conpnit^tee members were not used to working in groups and 
we're uncomfortable with it. These people often felt that the work they were 
doing would be ignored and thus felt powerless to change the system. In schools 
where this power lessness and lack of ease with group situations pccurred, the 
process was slowed appreciably, A conclusion th^t can be drawn from this 
evidence is that a school must be psycholjj^gically prepared for the participatory 



change model if it is to be effective, and that' those schools where faculty 
ana^ st^f have had the most experienceN^in group communication will be tKe 
most successful in jadapting to the model. 

Despite thfe differences in ability to operate in a participatory way, 

all four schoo-ls experienc.ed two common problems in carrying through the 

\ 

system. ^ , ^ ^ 

The . first problem wds arriving'at a common conception o^ Career Education. 
By and large, all c.oimnittee members were given the same information afcout 
Career Education, however-; each persbn in interpreting that information came 



up with a diffe#fent concept* The communication difficulties that this caused^ 
lasted for three months. Bif that time, the. -constant discussion of what Career 
Eduction should entail for jtheir Community , ^resulted in an almod^t unconsdious 
consensus witliin each committee. ,When questioned about this lengthy time 

?*T\d the ♦"'Jr^^TlT th^'^"*^<^^'T'"''<=*H mOQt- pomrm' t-t"pr> mpmhp-rs ^^*^Tt t-hflt- it" w?^ <5 a 

necea&^y part of the process and that there is no way to short circuit this 
^rohT^^^^^hm^ of all the component^ he change process^ 

^gr^en^us is the most pot^n^ in creating ownership in 



frh ma de . ^ 
fe consensus problem Was occurring, all four 
communities were experiencing another problem. When each group was formed. 



the^^'v^irey introduced* to the stages in the syst^atic change model. However, 
while^'ll performed the required tasks, almost no one understood the relation- 
ships of the various components to the creation o^ an overall program. 
Activiti^^ such as needs assessment were carried out like busy work. The 
forms wete filled in, \ the surveys were made, and a report of the findings 
compiled, but no one s€)^emed to realize that the needs derived, 1% thi^ , phase 
should become the goald of the program and that changes in strategies or 



0 



t^hniques of teaching should be aimed at' ameliorating these neipds. What 



>ften liappened w^s that, the needs assessment informatic^ was forgotten when 

/' - * ■ , ■ ' ' 

X / it came time tof generate strategies. The teacher^s biases as to what changes 

v^re needed became the ijiost potent source of change at that point. 

The teacher members of the committees, in most cases, were more comfoxtable 

creating the strategies portion o£ the system as it is closer in concopt to 

* \ " ■ >. • ' . \ • • - • - ' 

what they do on a day to' day basis. We4|jeco^end that, as we did in al.1 four 

schopls, the working committer/ members be t^^B^ed in the needs assessment 

activity because this generates a bett^ understanding of the results. How- 

*ev^r, when^ orientation to the system occurs ^ the committees must understand 

the reason for the needs/ assessment and operational goal setting stages so 

^ that the strategies or/procedural tasks will follow logically from the first 

two tasks, (, 

In addition to/vantiro ^ s^7«t-^^maf i r chance orocess utilized, the proiect 
intended to establish a stronger partnership with the commun iS surrounding, 
the four schools^ in tlie planning and development of program. While each 
school appointei^ an advisory comniittee made up of, parents, students^ business ° 
personnel etc,/, t^e degree to which i^hese committees functioned in the develop- 
ment systen/ varied widely. In some c'as^, they were heavily inv^olved iji 

reviewing /and making recommendatipns on all segments of the program; while at 

- / / ■ I . ' ' 

other schools they met: periodically to listen to what had happened in l^he 

committi^e^, gave little or no input and by and large, had only compliance 

value./ Those committees that were effective coincided with those schools that 

IP-' • ' • 

wereyta^t comfortable with open coramunica(^ion. The lay personnel on advisory 
commit!;! eesf in thos'e^owns were a bte'^Eo'^el welcome in the process and fel,t that.*'' - 
their input was necessary and that they would be listened to by both the pro- 
teas iona Is and the school board. Where the system was more closed anjl auto- 

" ' ^ "-, . ■ 
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critic, the lay members never felt that they had a significant reason for 

\ ' ' I ^ ' ' ■ 

mee^tlhg. They were riot given s\ feeling "that they were important and that 
their input would be-Awanted or listened, to. These, by and large, became 
pa}^S^ve compliance' bodies. ^ . 



Our- recommendation is th^t when advisory committe^es are formed,^ the school 
boards, superintendent and princi|^al be involved in the formulation and that 



a definite charge be given to them. Further, it must be made'^l^ar'^y all ^ 
that the committee will he heard- and tf^t lay input is most^^neces^ary to its 
effectiveness. Educators on the advisory committee must go out of their way 
to eliminate jargon and shop talk as this can give lay member^ a feeling of 
inadequacy and ^ienation. This body is the beginning of a true parf-nr^ " 
between the community, and the school and it should operate i 
munication,-xiot a s ^ ^en tha.t looks like 04)^x1 communicat out 

further blocks actual dialogue. '^i- 

Despite the series of problems that slowed or altered the participatory 

o ■ J ' 

change fjrocess, all four schools were able to make significant gains in cijrrj.cu- 
lum infusion, guidance and community interflow areas and those changes will 
have a lasting effect due t6 the investment that local school personnel have 
"fteve^loped in their own designs. 

For mpre specific information on the processes and results at each of the 
project schools, see the on-site consultant reports which follow, and 'the 
individvial school reports which are attached; 
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CONVAL "talGIONAL HIGH SCHOOL' . I June, 1976 

Site Consultant Final Report 

Prior to this program, Conval Regiqnal High School had participated in a 
three year (1^71-74) exemplary , program in^evelopment of career education 
/curricultim. ""The school was in the process of revr^ng graduation criteria 
-and was in its s^and'^^^ar as a field test site f orN^perational Guidance. 
Al: the end of the Fall semester, Conval wou^d be reviewed, fpr accreditation. 

Conval operated from the out-set on A participatory management basisi 
The superintendent , principal, administration and faculty were aware of, and 
committed to the concept of Career Education. These conditions provided for 
a thorough understanding of the philosophy and process of the model project. 

The superintendent and principal discussed the role of site manager with 
the vocational counselor before he agreed to'^accept that responsibility. At a 
September faculty meeting, an Explanation and introduction to the program war 
presented by the superintendent and principal. T\y oject .committee structUi.c 
waS^'^'Se^ribofl and volunt;eers requested. The curri m committee W^s to be 
composed o ven, member^, each from a different department. The administration 
rc<' steVl o de^^gn with the belief that this interdisciplinary approach ^ 
could defiign the infusion of curriculum from one marster plan. The Guidance- 
Communtfey committee wQuld have three members, including at least one from the 
conah unity . In the beginning^ the committees met jointly to gain a common 



under stranding of the project. They "participated in a two day orientation work- 
shop presented by the central staff. 

, / Because of other programs ^in which Gonval has bee'n involved, needs assess- 
ment data had already been collected. A percent oi^f time utilization to meet 
goals as outlined in the school philosd^hy was done for each department. Usdng 
all the data collected, the percent time utilization chart, and the mqdel goals 
were selected by the joint committees and approved by the advisory committee 
and ^(^ministration. 

' Specific tgsks were then de^niated to each of the two committees to help 
design mearid to accomplish these goalSo to, 

•It became the responsibility of the curriculum committee to design or 
adapt a format for vriting^the procedures necessary to implement the ^eyen 
goals within curriculum. fTh!^ committee elec^fed to' fallow the writing style 
olf the Oregohy plan for Graduation Criteria. The Oregon plan was being adapted. 
for*use at Coeval. (The graduat;ion criteria committee was writing minimum. ' 
competency stf/tements for the areas £o computation and communication in this 
styLa.) The jflritii;ig format included the goal statement, a list of competencies 
for each goat^ and a 'list oJ''^aVtiviti6a for each-e€iii£etency. 

Each of the seven members took one goal and^rote the first draift of 
"competency statetoents and activities for an ideal nigh school. A ^ariet^^ 
reference resources were used, / 

it became obvious that one could borrow ideas from other so^rc^s and not 
fully understand how , to use tjjOT. - A^^jpis occurred,- lists were n^de of training 
needs, and workshops were LzTentified or designed to meet those needs. 

18. 
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As each draft was completed, it was reviewed and Revised, by the total 
committee aiuj^ forwa^rded-^o the advisory committee for recommendation^ and 
approval, « , ^ 

The committee recognized that several competencies or activities over- 
lapped- with more than one go^l. It was decided to leave tl:^e Repetitions to 
illustrate relationships between goals, A crpss reference ^ndex was designed. 

T^e advisory committee and graduation criterria' committed ;Ldentif ied* the 
minimum competencies from the list of ideals'.bo/i.ng. generated by th« curric- 
ulum committe^.' The curriculum committee rewijpte and^urther defined the 
minimum coin^etencieV^o assure they were in measurable terms and identified 
materials and teacher resources/ Final approval of the minimum criteria was 
gained the graduation criteria and advisory .coinjmittees at the end of the 

.school year. 7^ 

Two members of^the 
the following: 



Lttee chose to work over the Rummer to complete 



1. Assign competencies and activities to departments, and where 
possible l?p sVecific courses within a department. ' 

2. Plan for facultyNprientat ion to be' presented in 'Fall, 1976. 

3. Identify needs and plan for teac&er training workshops. 

4. Design a plan for sequej/cial exposure for, all students. 



The Guidance Coramunity^ommittee enacted five projects to sustain a'nd 
support the goals being^;/€fddressed by the curriculiun committee from the per- 
spective of guidance services and scbool-community interaction. (See project 
reg^t attached foj^^^tails . ) 



'One membei/ has agreed' to work over the summer to complete the follcKTing 
procedures: 

lIow , charting of the courses needed foif maj<£- careexk :in each 





or orientation of faculty, staff Vnd students to cluster 
arid mechanisms for expoisure, apd to the use of career^- 
at iin library media resources. 

' - '. ' " ^ 

advisory committee member ship was designed by the site- 
m^na^^, Adnaj^istr^tion and faculty were surveyed Bpr recommendations of 
persons^""t©— fxt; each category.. Those recommended were^ invited to participate v 
by the site manager, Thfe advisory committee .worked with both the graduation 
criteria committee and the project cbmmittees. Following an orientation 
meeting, the committee met to recommend and approve »the initial goals, the 
writing style, the competency statements, and^^^the^ activities. They made 
recotnnendations as'^ which career education com^tency^statements should be 
used as minimums, and Approved of a program to introduce students, to career 
clusters. , '-y" v - ^ . , * 



1 
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In May,^^the administration and ^guidance personnel, from five iieighboring 
scl^^is,' attended a.^^e day "tiisseminatifen conference J* * The ConY^al. super in- 
"^tendent welcomed gue^t"^ ,^ind outlinec} the confer/2nce purpose « The graduation 
criteria plan was pijesented by the principal. An overview of career education 
at the national levels was presented by the project director and the state 
coijimitmer^: and plans l>y|the state consultant for c,^reer gu:|dance,. An outline 
of the process followed ^v.^r tb^ year was presented by membeprs of the ^curriculum 
and. ^uidince-coramunity committees. \^ \ 

Cohval generated some creative documents and methodologies du^^ ftii^s ' 
year of planning;* however, the real task remains. The orientatj^og;, oj^, fcl'cxj^ty 
in t^he fall to both the graduation requirements and the infusion of career 
education into the curriculjjm will have great impact on the success of the 
program. The faculty are j^ccustomed to committees and long range planning, 
they may have difficulty TjLking the transition to implementation of the 
actual tasks. , ^ 

- / ^ ■ . 

The commitment on the part of all levels is extremely strongs The 
advisory committee will remain in effect next year. Field testing of, the 
curriculum cpmpet^cies and activities and evaluation is planrifed^or 1976-77. 
A guidance director is being appointed to help design and assure <a master 
plan for services to every student. Long range ^lans include better com- 
munication and coordination between programs of elementary and junior high 
schools. Community-school interflow V7as effective when the project began 
and v/irll incrtiase as a result of goal activities and introductions to clusters. 

Because of the high level of understanding, commitmeut and the ability 
of all levels to work together successful res|Lilts at this school .a're' assured . 




KEARSARGE: REGIONAL, HIGH SCHOOt . • ' * JUIJE, 1976 

Site Consultant Final Report < 

Introduction Td Program Development System ' - ^ 

' * ' ' ' ' >^ 

The Kearsarge Site Management team was^ fi|:st exposed to this project^s 

managjBment system during August, 1975.* A meeting between all site manageirs 

and central staff personnel was held' to reviev and discuss the pjrocedure;^ to 

be followed and the explanations to be giveri^*to all site personnel involyed 

, in f he ^ project .* * ' ^ ^ * " . \ ^ . |^ 

The two site managers and the cofntral staff, representative di^tribute4i^ 
an4^iscUssed the project management system ch^t with all kearsarge Regional 
Hig^i School staff during early September/ The|/concept of participator*y T 
- management qnd decision making was very much in line with unwritten a4nulnis- 
trative ph^j^sophy^at Kearsarge Regional High School. It is safe to asstirae 
that the admini^sf^tofs of th^ sthooX were more comfortable with t|jiis '^system'' . 
than were the teachers and guidance staff. 

Development and c Implementation of System ^ . 

\ 0nce the teachers got o^er their anxieties regarding "task definition'* 
. and '*ijnposed timelin^s^\ the needs assessment sj^eps moved smoothly to com- 
pletibn. Assignmei^s for the compilation and reporting of needs assessment 
data ^as split amongst the two working comiiiitteq^s-ii - 

/ Each committee conducted and reported on those surveys generic to their 
future tasks. The complexity of the responses, particularly the subjective 
questions, made interpretation and subsequent reporting difficult but not 
impossible^. ^ . / 

When the report writing took approximately four we^ks, a temporary feeling 
of frustrafion/t^ver task oria^ation set in, particularly amongst the English 
Department. This department? of teachers has an informal but non^h^less 
differientiated staffing p/ttern for course implementation. These teachers 
were responding to the needs assessment data in terms of their own courses 
and were moving towards invididual rather tha,n departmental goal setting. 
This individualism was resolved when the committee selected attainable and 
measureable goals ^from the ideal outcomes developed at a project wide work- 
shop held in early October in Keene. ^ 

Tbe goals selected for planning and implementation by the wdrking com- 
mittees were rewritten in locally defined terms by each committee. As the 
rewritten out;,comes and needs^, assessment data were presented to the local ad- 
'visory committee, planning for the development/of strategied^, materials 
acquisition, in-service training requests, arid'/^programming began. ^ 



^h- if yas at this procedural design stage (mid-December) that-^both working^ ) 

committees began to see the entire particit)atory scheme as a mea^iingful and '^'^ 
useful system. The format for the guidante plan and revised English Qurriculum 
b^gan to take shape during early January. (See individual school repcirts for 
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The -cdheaiveriess of the guidancc^cdmmunity Coimitt^ membership helped - ^ ^ 
^ hem to move through II nine student outcomes within six meetings . The 
cpmmittee'imoVed their format : to its Jcurrent stage of ""Idevelopgsfnt by mid- 
Apifil, this final month arid -a halT ^as devoted to, th^ of materials 

for' the-delivciry of newly plannecT program^ and tebpurces,, A number of ac- 
' tivitie^, including a guidance department^ Course, were field tested 

this . Springs Siiipe sdhool administration served on toth the w^ and advisory 

conuJitfees, tKey ,were aware of and >bffered in^ut into course , and r definition 
changes outlined in the plan writing* ,^ 

During the y^ar a. number of in-and-out of project workshdps and conferences 
.3 were attended by the school staff member'§^, Thes^e conf^rend^s were attended, or 
^ developed as planning indicated a laeed 'for expert;ise in' specrfic areas relating r 
to Career Educationo^ m ^ 

V C t ■ ' ■ ■ ^, . . . \ , 

Mvispi:y vbrnmittee 1 

. On Junie 7, 1976f, the Career Education Advisory C^3*ranittee^hel^d, their last 
^.eeting,- Tfie purposQ of this meeting was to draft €L^Jj.st of recommendations 
and an accompanying letter to be\)resented at the Kear^arge School Board* s 
June 24 meeting, . 



A subcommittee consisting of the advisory committGre chairman, two 
. corr!r:iur!.ity^ member ?^ ••^pH n st*ifHr«ni- mprnhpr was fie^ccted tot make the nresentation 
,to th^"^ school (board. It is anticipated that the 'first advisory cemtnittee, 
meeting of the 1976-77 year will t^e, conducted with ^-he scKc^l boa^rd ahairuan 
invited to give a response to this Spring's recommendations. 

Recommendations as formulated by the Advisory Gommit>tee on MondWy, June 7, 1976 
The Advisory Committee Recoiiimends : 

l.c, that the School Board adopt the concept of Career Education into 

its philos^hy of education. That the SchopY^oard adopt the^ goals 
and d^jectives outlined by this year's Mo^el and that these goals" 
and objectives^ subject to continuqus v&valuation and i^evision. ^ 



2 » k • 

s 



that in defining Career Education at Kaarsarg6, language beused which 
is easily understobd and acce^pted by educators, students,, parents and 
the community. ' « ^ s ^ 



3,. .Career Education b^ integrated into existing couirse offo^rings where^ 
appropriate, 

i ^ - ' .. - ^ 

4... the funding of Career Education should first be considered within current 

allocation. However, where defined ^ need and .^orm^l justification can be 
^ p6^die for increased funding, it should be consid^erW as^'a separate item 
tinder 'Career Education. * ' 

' ' ^ ' ' 

5... that: Work Experience Pr^fi^ams^ be continued and str.engf hened. . ^ 

' ' . ' ■ • r ' ^ \ 
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6.-. . that all three Career Education Committers be continued next year in ^ ' 
formalize(| structure incorporating their irec^jnmendations into the schooL^ 
prograpt and^ monitoring their progras's . - / ' 

■ . .- ■ ■ ■ \: : . • •• / - 

1. .. that all Kearsarge District educational personnel be infonjied of ai report 
about the Model for implementing Career Education atvthe high, school level, 

\ ' - ' ■ . * ' 

8.,* that $m opportunity be developed for each department to go through the 

same study completed by the English Department • ^ , " 

^ ■ : • ' ' Or-^, 

9.*. enthusiastically recommend support by the School Board of -the^ plans of 

V.:.. action developed by the Curriculum Committee and the (guidance -Community - 

Committee : . ' \ - ' 

V ^ 1... present to the School Board the change of emphas'^s ^' 
developed in the English Departiment, i.e. the new 
\ requirements, and the new courses. 



..I 



2, . .present to thfe Boarjd changes recommended by the Guidance- 
Community Committee. Those already implemented and thQ^"^*«=^*:^_' 
icecomaiended for the future. 

3.0. present to the Board the reactions of studentn, teachers 
and school administrators to the above. 

10... since commun-ity invplyemcnt and commitment has been proven invaluable 

^ i-ll LncC5t: OL.uCai.^3S, vvC c'ltri*C rorC: J IT C.C O^nTuC Tid tlhCti tlhc GcI-iGgI IjO^rci CillC'iTc!', 

the responsibility: for^^ublic dis?;eminntion of the reports of this ^ 
' year's Mddel and foi: continued and coordinated publicity of the Career 

Education progr;am. 

'a 

11... consideration be givQti tp the following recommendations of the sub- 
committee /'Education for Parenthood": ^ 

1. extend the Marriage and Family Course from nine to / 
eighteen weeks and include more on the relationship 

of parent and child. / 

2. offer an adult education course on "parenting" and 
draw upon professional community recources . Financial 
subsidy may be requested from the School Board. 

DISSEMINATION CONHERENCE - HANOVER, NH - MAY 20, 1976 

~ r~ — — — ~ , \ , 

On May 20, the three Career Education project committees held a ' / 
.dissemination conference for four geographically adjacent ^igh ischool staffs. 
The*schools invited were Sunapete high School, Newport High School, Claremont 
High School, and Lebanon High School. * > ^ ' 

Each. of these schools were represented by faculty, administrators, school 
board- members, and community Representatives. In total, fifty-five represen- 
tatives attended the conference. ^ , ^ 

A copy of -tliie agenda, participants list, and a summary of the amall group 
presentations will be^found in the disseminaiion booklet (following this report. 

• ' '■ ■ V ^ ' ' ' / ^ ■ 
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Future of Career Education at Kearsarge Regional HiAh School 

There^ is little doubt that Career Education has beconie ' entrenched as an 
educational priority at Kearsarge Regional High School. There is vocal 
supijort from every possible interest group, including school board members 
and' srtudents. • ^ ' ^ 

^^T^e Guidaoice an(J English Departments have this year creatd^^lahs ^nd 
a moldel for implementation during 1976-77 school year. A sdundWaluation-^ 
, component will need to be developed and**completed along with fehil^. implementation 

' ' Transf erance of this proces«|^to other Wj^^jtnexts within the school can ^ 
occur if JQCal funding will ab-so^l?- the cost >^j^t^achii^ planning, time ^furnished 
>y the project this^ year. This project has tr^^ned a number pf Kearsarge 
Regiona^l High School per soi>ne V in^ development of High School 

Career Education Curricula. This project Kfs also taught these educators 
that the.se'Xplanning and writing stages can not occur withput a strdng commitment 
of tme and\ energies. .* ■ - 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' <^ 

The advisory commit tQ,e for this project has done a ereat deal to :cprnmunica te 
. to the public and school boatd the benefitis of career education to all students. 
This group will contiiiue to function next year and will also cont:iri6e to receive ' 
reports from the school staff on the deliucry and evaluation of this -year's 
products. This group wj.ll also afisist thf> srhrtnl . pf^m^^^f sfr^^Vnrq. r^i^rKt^ lor^^^ 
Director- of Careqt iMucation iu, increasing cotnmunity involvement arid support 
^n the future ^at Kearsarge ^Regional High School. ^ . ^ ^ 
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MERRIMACK VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL 
Slt6 Consultant Final Report 



June, 1976 



^Merrimack Valley High School has accomplished a partially infused cur- 
riculum and have a written career education, goal oriented, guidance program 
, planned for implementation in the Fall 1976. They have the enthuslasn, know- ' 
ledge and process information to encourage the further development of these 
beginnings. \ . ■ _ 

The process^f arriving at this point has involved overcoming innumerable . 
pre-existing c:onditions and frustrations, \ 

^ Merrimack Vall^ey High School ha^ a history of strong administrative 
management. Following this tradition the site manager, a retired business . 
man from the connnunity,. and the membership of both committees were selected 
by the superintendent , Jissistant superintendent and principal. The faculty 
wa^ accustomed to^ being informed about, rather than participating in management 
ot decision making. They were also used to the role of respondent rather 
than planner, whicji made them very task oriented. They were, therefore, 
skep^tical pf thepartiGipatory process and spent considerable time and energy 
overcoming thi^^st history, i' , 



- Once the committees had been selected,, they wel^e oriented to the project 
by the central staff diiring a two. day- work shop. 

^ - , • - ./ " • • '. . ■ , 

innino nroarflTn pinnnina t.t^ q cjloT.Torl f-T.TO mn-i nr- nr\-?r»f-c? 

.o£ confusion. Their, readings had lead them to recognize that there was more 
izhan one interpretation' of career education. They , therefore, had to decide 
what career education was going to mean for them. 

order to determine what should b.e done, they actively participated in 
needs assessment which included surveying parents, faculty, students, 
graduates and drop-outs, and the business cpii£unity. .From this information 
they set cbramittee goals whith paralleled thodi.e of the school "pJiilosophy and* 
the 'project model. The process was thjen slwetJ by the transition from a 
"task" to actual planning. Some members had not asked themselves why they 
were doing the needs assessment and could not relate that task to planniitg 
their own program. ^ 

■ > ' „ ' ■ 

Once each conmittee was able to establish gbals it became ^clearer that ^ 
their function was to design mechanisms that would lead students^ to these 
outcomes. This brought then! to the recognition that they didn't have enough^ 
knowledge about some parts of career education to do the necessary designing' 
and that they did n6t know the process of how to, put the steps in sequential 
order. • . * 

The curricqlum committee identified the areas of expertise thejP were 
lacking and sent members' to workshops and training sessions in values clari- 
fication, decision making and life tole planning. Members of this committee 
interviewed businessmen during tAe needs assessment which helped tHem identify, 
work habits and job hunting skills required in tlie world of work. 



By reviewing performance objecftves as written by other progtams, a: , 
common writing style and. format was (developed. The format included the goal 
statement, a list of competencies and a liist of activities for each competency. 
The activities were written as measurable performance indicators and miaterials 
and teacher resources were also listed. 

The curriculum commi^ee, (members of the English Department) completed 
one /goal at a timey assigned it to a course, and field tested it. Two broad 
goals were field tested and evaluated this semester. The writing of the other 
goals has been completed with implementation planned for 1976-77. 

The guidance committee decided to assess, examine and restructure 
guidance services in line with the developed goals of the project. Members 
participated in a trai'nlftg program, provided by the guidance consultant for 
the State Department of Edlutation, in Management by Objectives. The need 
for goal setting and sound management practices to vOffer effective service 
excluded community participation on this committee. In retrospect, the 
Judgement appears sound, as 'they perhaps would have impressed the community 
with their initial lack of organization/;^ 

The three, counselors reviewed a .great deal of data and eventually 
adopted a "Priority Career Counseling Program" (PCCP) which originated from 
the Deleware State Department o£ Education and was secured from the American 
Vocation Association, in Washington, D.C. They rewrote portions of this system 
to accomodate their own needs.. This' program includes active conimurtication and 
workshops with parents and opportunities for student community interaction 
to improve the. experiential information staj^e of career decision making. 

The guidance and curriculum committees met in joint session during the 
needs assessment and goaJ identification. stages and for the planning of 
materials purchasing. The difficulty here was that materials needs evolved 
when each committee reached the final writing of their programs and some 
expenditures had to be decided prior to the vrri ting being completed. Each ^ 
committee prepared a purchase needs list. A, joint meetin^'held v/ith the 
site manager, central staff consultant and the school librarian dete^inined , 
t:he. purchases to be mad6. It became obvious after purcfTasing needs were 
identified that orientation and accessibility to students and faculty bad to 
be assured. A goals statement with this purpose was bitten by the joint 
committee?. A temporary library consxiltacit was hired to design and implement 
these goals. A Career Education Resource Center for faculty and students has 
since been created. " 

An a.dy;Lsory committee composed of faculty, parents,' administration, 
community business persons and two^ students was named in October. After an 
orientation meeting they met on three additional occasions to approve the 
goals, student outcomes and activities designed by^^the committee. 

V-^ V • A ■ . ' 

Once enthusiastic about the pptenti^l within their own areas, the joint 
committees recognized the need to disseminate information. This process « 
jJccurr ed^jji two stages . 



First, they designed a day long workshop ^or their faculty, beginning 
with a key note speaker and general presentation on Career ETd^ucat ion. The 
afternoon was spent in small group workshops outlining the process that was 
usedj^in the project. 

The second stage included inviting the administrative personnel of four 
neighboring schools to two successive evening sessions. The first evening 
dealt with an overview of career education at the national and state levels 
and featured key speakers from effective programs. The second evening each 
committee gave a full presentation of the process and products developed this 
year. ^ ^ ^ ^} - 

Thefutare of Pareer Education at Merrimack Valley High School appears 
to rest primarily^ at the teacher level.. A new principal and dssistanj: principal 
will administer the school in the Fall. Development of the program Snd 
process will deperyd ori their orientation and support. There has been low 
participation or visible support from the superintendents office, and there 
seems to be a history of little community-school interaction. This is being ^- 
increasingly off-set^ hcwever, by the work study programs, th^ support of 
career education aoncepfll by the vocational director, the new guidelines in 
the counseling PCCP program and individual efforts by teachers. 

There has been no administrative plan or commitment to assure the 
further development of the process in additional departments, continuation 
of the advisory committee, or a master plan for career education programs 
to assure equal exposure aii^ experiences for all students. Exposmre of, 
students to programs is now fragment cd and disproportionate. A master plan 
and overt administrative support tor continuation of development: with ochei 
departments* is necessary if the process started this year is to hfear fruit. 
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PLYM^H AREA HIGH SCHOOL 
Final Report 



June, 1976 

a. 



Orientation to'' Program Development System ' ^ 

The orientatfion to the project *s participatory decision making system 
and accompanying management process took place during August of 1975, The 
Plymouth Area High School (LEA) Si^d Manager was present at a meeting held , 
in keen^ to provide this orientation. 

Ojkce tile site manager and central sfeaff members were in agreement as to 
the techniques to be, used in implementing the system at the schools, the site 
.manager and central staff consultant briefed the principal on. the formation 
of working and advisory committees. An" explanation of the Program Development 
System was then given to all administrators, faculty, guidance personnel, 
^s'tudents^ and^^c working on the committees, - These 

briefings occurred at the first meetings of the working and advisory committees. 

r ^ ■ . ■ ' ' , 

Implemeritatiion of System ' ' , - 

Most of the teachers and counselors were unfamiliar with th^ management 
process being used^by the project* The imposition of an administrative system 
was^ not unpopular, rather the committee members chose to look at and accomplish 
one step at a time rather than look at the entire process all at once. It 
was not until' late November that the committee members recognized the steps .of 
the' process as being completely ^ie<i togeizher., For example, when completing 
the needs assessment data colleption, the committee i^embers did not see how 
goal setting would be , facilitated by the needs assessment report. Prior to 
receiving another orientaticm -by the project ' s director , these^faculty members 
were unsure of how goal setting related to the* formulation of a career education 
infused English curriculum. In dther words, the teachers were given an oppor- 
tunity to plot their own strategies based on data collection and goal setting 
they themselves had completed. This is not to criticize these teachers at all 
since very few projects ask teachers to be involved in the planning level of 
management activities-. ThisT report is only meant to state what happened and 
why original time schedules were inGorrectly prepared due to inadequate planning 
for in-feervice needs. . ^ 

At no time did the process come to a stop, but the steps themselves 'were 
completed disjointedly and without attention to a logical, orderly flow of tasks 
and products. The products prepared by the site personnel attest to the fact 
that work and planning was completed to the point considered satisfactory by the 
project's central staff. ^ ^ 

The Guidance Community Committee was particularly late in moving toward 
the planning stage, for preparing programs, and activities to mpet the outcomes 
selected for accomplishment during the project year. This committee attempted 
to inv6l\^ community members in active planning session but was quite unsucc- 
essful in these attfttttpt^. . 

A large'part of the efforts of this committee were devoted to the establish- 
ment of a Career Resource Center. ,This center houses materials for both teacher 



and -stuflent usage. A librarian has been trained ifi the servicing of student 
occupational information needs. In addition to materials and^ in-service 
activities offered by this project , services hav^e been received from the New 
Hampshire Department pf Vocational-Technical Education and a Special Needs r « 
Consultant Project based at Keene State College, 

* 

The design of services, and future guidance activiti^^ which are intended 
to meet the 'goala of this proj^t^ will eminate from^ this resource center, ' The 
center is under the direct control of the Guidance and Vocational Departments. 
^ The resource aids Is also rer.ponsible for packaging and disseminating materials 
'for usage by classroom teachers. This center has purposely created a link ' 
between the Guidance Department and other curricular groups for meeting the 
career development needs of students of Plymouth Area High Schoolo 

The English Department was selected by the high school principal a^s Isbe 
currilulunji committee for this project .* This selection took place dttring August 
of 1975 and was announced at the opening of school. No op]^ortunity for bidding 
by other departments was possible due to the late date at iglyich project funding 
was announced. 

A relatively low key, personalized management ;3tyle is practiced by the 
''^ high school principal. This style is partly due to personality factors, and 
partly due to the ineffective style of his predecessor. The former principal 
attempted to introduce a management by objectives approach to curricOlum design 
and effectively turned off his teachers to administrative dictation. The current 
princi^paJL's interaction and participation with the project coramittees changed 
from an observer's status early in the year to directi^^ve action as the^ear 
progressed. This change in leao^rship sizylo' was a reflection oil a cuaixgu in 
the principalis overall management of the school' s, affairs . The change was also- 
due in part to ai change in site management . which occurred in January. The new 
sit€i manager (forte^Tly the ¥dr^^^^ Coordinator) is responsibly for 

. almost all of the paper products prepared fd^r the project, includijig the design 
df the Career Education Model chart presented in the Plymouth Area . High School 
final r;^port. Without the leadership of the site manager, very little progreiss 
Woulci^ave been made towards reaching any of the stated project objectives. 
, The site manager was thoroughly respected by all participants working with the 
project and he related' particularly well with the English Department members 
who wete developing curriculum packages. 

Dissemination Conference 

On May 18, 1976-, Plymouth Area High School hosted a conference for four 
geographically adjacent high schools. The purpose of this conference was to 
explain the development of the career 'Cdupat ion project during the 1975-76 
<^ar. Presentations were made by the Si^ Manager on the English Department 
arid Guidance plans for next year. A speaker from the State ^Department o^ 
Education addressed the conference on Career Education in New' Hampshire and 
the couj;ktry in general. 

Each of the schools J.n attendance sent faculty, administrators, school 
board members, and business representatives to the conference.- Total conference 
registration was approximately sixty participants. 
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future of Career EducVtion at Plymouth Area High Schoj^l 



During the coming school year, 1976-77, the Guidance plan? and revised 
Eii^lish curriculum will become part of the services offered to all students 
at \WLymouth Area High School. Evaluation and- revision of these programs will 
occ\jr'to upgrade this year's developments, ■ ^ " ^ . 

^ext year the*S,ite^Manager and English Departihfent will be assisting an 
interilisciplihary committee chaired by the principal in^moving the developnnental 
procesV toi^^l departments in the school. 



u\gc 



Budgetary requests^for lofcal support of career education have not yet been 
an issue\for the school board to consider; nor has there been a request braught 
forward fc^r a local! coordinator for career education on a K-12 level. These 
issues will probably^ both ^rise during the next year./" 
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.DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. EOUCATION. ANO WELFARE 
OFnCE OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON, D,C, 20j|^ 

CAREER EOLATION Pi/oGRAM 
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Evaluation - i 

^ S«e' Third Party Evaluation - Report by Northeast Superintendent and . 
School Board Consultiag Service, attached to this package. 

Anticipated Changes or Prtelems . ^ 

. Not applic^le In a Final Reports s 

Dissemination Activities 

Dissemination activitiear of the project were divided into local, 
regional, in-state, state-wide, ' and national, A report of activities 
at each level follows. 

Local Dissemination 




The committees in each school felt that their major dissemination, re- 
sponsibility was to the remainder of the staff in their scHools. They felt 

■ \ . ' / ' . ■ ■ 

that,' if the process was to continue, the entire staff must become familiar 



with that process and its results. Accordingly, in each school, meetings of 
froiri two to five hours were held by .the working. committees to explain career 
education and the process' utilized this year in the ptoject to the total 
faculty. ' 

Each pr^ect school- held at least a one day dissefhination conference 
for four high schools geographically adjacent to their own. The major goal 
of these meetings was to explain the change process and communicate the 
message that the pilot school's results w^e not as important to the other 
schools as was the change process that each ischool could use to create a 
program of their own. Response from participants, at .each meetingv showed 
that this message got^across and in some case? actions have been taken to 
set up committees and earthy through the process next year. 

32^ 



On June 25, 1976, a 8tate-^H4e conference for school boatd members, 
Superintendents, ^principals and teacher educators was li^ld \p explain career 
education and the pro/e^ess that can^be used to change educational institutions 
to more career oriented behaviors. The -meeting was attended by approximately 



,250 people^ Dr, Kenneth Hoyt was the luncheon speaker and Mr. Joel Smiths was 
* the morning presenter to introduce the ba&dc candepts of c^i^er education to 

th« participants. Following the morning l^r^ group presentation, two series 
♦of small group meetings ^ere held where discussions centered around the 

appropriate activities in which each member should become involved if he were 

to play his role in Career Ed^atlon Development arid Implementation. Each 

small group devel9ped a seri§s of ciiarge statements that they feel they will 

' ^ ■ ■ . ■■ \ ' . ■ 

be able to carry out during the coming year. A. comniittee of State Department 

of Education personnel was appointed to monitor *tl|e acti^it^ies of the^ pa^jjLicipants , 

during the coming year in relation to their charge. Hopefully, this effort 



to bring thej decision makers into thtj process will result itt more effective 
f fusion of the process. 



' A second state-wide dissemination effort will be a ipailiiig of one copy 

<^ . , 

of the final version of the assessment, system to each of . the seventy high ^ 

* I i ,^ . "j * 

school- principals in New Hampshire .^The mailing will occur during Septembei:s 

of 1976 to coincide with the , beginning of school and the time of greatest 

i " 

intef-est iiiJsystems\ of this type. 



ivlsyste^ira\ of this type. . ^ 



National - > 

The May 15, 19/6 copy <if the CBfeer Education News conta^ined a description 



of this project. T^at article prcmipted seventy ^70) requests for further 
Information about the project, from almost every state. ' A dissemination 

- ■ ^ « ■ ■ ■ ^ • 
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package including a brief IWoJfect Description, the Assessment System and tl^e " 
\J»ew Hampshire Guidelines for Career^uidan^e, Counseling, Placemeijt-and/^ 

ihi 




folldw-iip, was sent out in answer to each Vequest . 

A second national dissemination activity was the maiHn^ of the assess-. 

ment system document to each of fhe' fifty State Career ^Edpcatlon Coordinators'. 

\ ^ ' ■ t • • > . ^ . - • • 

Further inquiries gbout this particular 'document can be/lhade * 

^Dr^__RicIiard Gust|[fson ^ 
Assj.stant^an for Career- Studies 
Keene State College '] . ' ' * 

Keene^^ New Himpshfte ' 03431 , 
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This project has been a <:opperative effort of Keene State C^llege^ Keefid*, 
New Hampshire, The i^ew Hampshire* Department of .Educat^on^and f^ui: local' higl^ , 
schools: Conva If Regional in Peterborough, N.H. ; Kearsarge Regional in North 



Sutton, N.H*; Merrimack Valley Regional in Penacook, If.H. ; '^and Plymouth Area 
High School in pfymouth,^ N.H. ^ . \ * . 

Its purpose was to utilize a systematic participacpry change ^model ^t 
the high school , level to effect change within the institution which fias, b^en 
the moflft resistent >to career education* ' 

The focus of' change was at two points; the fl^l^st was the academic curriculun^, 
vfaere conmittees^jji each of the project schools revleWeU their existing curriculum 
In relation^to needs assessment results an/ created means of integrating career 



decisionmaking skills into their existing programs; Che second was a review^ 
^of. existing guidance programs and conraiunity-^linkages vhe^e, utflizing the 
same "neg^ asi^essment result^ pljansj were created for pr6vi.ding, a more systematic 
guidaifce program at each, schpotand for expanding existing ccimmunity/school 
ielatioAships. ^ * ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

The central staff at Keene. State College was responsible for providing > 
technical assistance to tlie pilot school in workings through the systems methtfd. ^ 

' - , I , . ■ - . ■ — , ; ■ . ; r \ 

In addition, the central &t:aff, with input f rom_aJJr-^lour schools...-aTtd!^ wide 
variety of other interested parties, developed ,a : self assessment ^^tem for 
High School Career Education Programs, This document has beeji fiejd tested 
and as available by ireiquest from^5 Dr. Richard GustafsOn, Assistant Dean w)r > 
Career Studies, Keene State College/ Keene , M •03431. . ^ 

Bach project school appointed three committees to work on ffie j^rojecti*' 
ci \ Curriculum comuiiLLufc: ubi^dlly luauu up Ox th^uiGmb'Grs of. 'criG scndcTTiic ;dcpcrt ^ 
,i|ient, a guidance and community committee ^usually made up of guidance personnel, 

'it -. ' ^ 

an j^dmihistrator and a repri^sentative of ^he community; an3 an advisory committee 
made up a wide representation of community interests. 

The committees worked 'through an extensive needs assessmd^nt, goal setting 
based on derived needs, and strajfegy or procedure development.- In each^as6, 
the effont was to create sufficient participation ^o insure ownership in project- 
maflejj changes and to insure that those cha^nges that'^were madfe -would be of lasting 
effect. ^ \ . " ' ^ ,. • ' ^ 

Each school was sedn as an individual with its own level of development 
and mode of leifrning to change. As such, procedures in each 'school varied 
In relation to the existing a^inistrative' an4 educational environment. 

Our observatlohs have yielilfed threfa findings txx relation to the profcess, 
as utilizeii in the projeqt schoo^ls. . 



First, those schools where Qpe^^ommunication among all staff levels 

' ' .... , ■ ■ ■ 

was the greatest, adapted to the'gyatem easier than schools with more ^^8^^ 

hierarchies. Both types of schools produced results, but the open schools 

produced more results. ' The mpre rigid systems were characterized by and- 

initial inabilit^r to coramunicate and by a feeling of ^powerlessness . 'Vhy^try 

to make decisioir^ we won't be listened to?" 

Se'dondly, the committees, in all four schools went through an extensive 

period of establishing consensus of what career education means to thetn. 

In all cases,: committee members felt that this^ period-of turmoil was a necessary 

part of the process and that it was this period more -than any other that cteat^d 

an investjtnent in the changes to be made. ^ ' 

The third observatioii is' that the staffs at all four- schools , who were 

involved in the process, had difficult/- eyeing the various tasks as part of 

a total systeni.i By and large, they were|pio|t comfortable with designing the 

-.strategies or proGedui;;es for change, but wore not so comfortable with** the needg 

-assessment and goal setting phases, seeing them as busy work that must be 

completed for compliance and then forgotten. Further, when it was time to 

design strategies, the personal biases of the members became more potent 

motivators ,of bhange than di^d the results of the needs assessment^ Other 

^projects who uti^lize this procedure must make clear the purpose of the needs 

assessment and help teachers to design their strategies as logical m^ans of 

ameliorating the needs that were^ identified in that assessmenti^^ 

In summary, it was found that a systematic participatory change model did 

affect changes in each of th^ four schools involved ^nd that those changes 

would have lasting effedt due to the investment created through participation 

in the process. ^ 
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